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EDWARD  WENTWORTH  BEATTY 
Born  at  Thorold,  Ontario,  1877,  Mr.  Beatty  received 
his  education  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. He  then  studied  law  at  the  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  June,  1901.  He 
had  studied  law  also  in  the  office  of  the  firm  of  McCarthy, 
Osier,  Hpskin  and  Creelman.  Soon  after  Beatty's  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  Mr.  Creelman  became  Chief  Solicitor  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  took  young  Beatty  with 
him  to  Montreal  as  an  Assistant  in  the  law  department  of 
that  corporation. 

Since  that  period  Mr.  Beatty's  entire  time  and  energy 
has  been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Appointed  Assistant  Solicitor  in  1905,  he 
became  General  Solicitor  in  1910  and  in  1914  was  made 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel.  Later  he  became  a 
Director  of  the  Railway,  and  in  1918,  at  the  age  of 
41  years,  was  elected  its  President.  It  may  be  noted  that 
he  is  the  first  Canadian-born  President  of  this  great  trans- 
portation enterprise,  which,  with  its  numerous  offshoots  and 
subsidiary  enterprises,  is  perhaps  the  largest  business  enter- 
prise under  private  control  of  modern  times. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes  ascribes  Mr.  Beatty's  rise  in  life  to 
his  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  enterprise  which  he  has  served 
and  to  his  enormous  capacity  for  hard  work.  While  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  absorbed  most  of  Mr. 
Beatty's  energies,  he  has  found  time  to  devote  himself  to 
educational  interests.  He  enjoys  the  unique  honor  of  being 
Chancellor  of  two  Canadian  Universities  —  Queen's,  at 
Kingston,  and  McGill,  at  Montreal.  He  "has  also  given 
of  his  time  and  counsel  to  the  work  of  the  Montreal  hos- 
pitals, the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association. 


NOTE: — This  Lecture,  which 
is  based  upon  the  author's  ripe 
experience  in  his  special  field, 
should  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
Modern  Business  Text,  and 
should  be  studied  as  an  authori- 
tative message  from  the  field  of 
business  activity. 


The  Springs  of  Business  Activity 


What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the 
individual  in  our  modern  civilization?  Many  philos- 
ophers have  discussed  the  relations  of  state  and  indi- 
vidual in  an  ideal  world.  I  am  not  a  philosopher, 
but  a  business  man,  and  my  interest  is  in  the  imme- 
diate present.  Utopia,  or  the  world  without  a  prob- 
lem, is  too  far  removed  from  the  world  of  financial 
years. 

Nor  am  I  sure  that  Utopia  would  make  us  any 
happier.  It  might  take  away  some  of  the  misery  of 
life,  but  it  would  rob  it  of  its  color.  Eliminate  effort 
and  you  drain  the  spring  of  life.  It  is  not  attain- 
ment so  much  as  the  striving  for  it  that  lends  zest  to 
our  existence.  Work  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing, 
as  those  know  only  too  well  who  are  deprived  of  it 
thru  sickness  or  accident.  For  most  of  us  the  busi- 
ness of  living  is  an  all-absorbing  occupation. 

Man's  Struggle  with  Nature 

The  world  as  we  know  it  is  at  constant  war,  not  so 
much  a  war  between  nation  and  nation  as  a  war  of 
man  against  nature.  The  world  is  getting  to  be  more 
populous,  and  its  peoples  must  be  clothed  and  fed. 
Incidentally,  the  nations  into  which  mankind  has 
grouped  itself  may  war  upon  each  other  in  the  desire 
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to  control  for  their  own  needs  new  or  old  sources  of 
merchandise  and  of  production,  but  the  dynamic 
spirit  underlying  human  activities  is  the  desire  to 
preserve  the  human  race. 

Self-preservation  is  not  only  the  first  law  of 
nature;  it  is  the  first  law  of  business.  Every  man 
struggles  to  maintain  his  own  for  himself  and  for  his 
family,  and  all  his  acts  are  dictated  by  that  effort. 
The  forms  of  struggle  are  held  in  check  by  the  civili- 
zation we  enjoy,  but  the  struggle  is  there.  The 
second  law  is  to  hold  our  own,  to  better  our  position, 
to  strengthen  our  grip  on  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  Each  one  working  steadfastly  in  his  own 
interest  not  only  adds  to  his  own  welfare,  but  im- 
proves mankind. 

'  Utopias,  impractical  dreams  of  a  perfect  state, 
have  no  place  in  a  busy  world.  While  then  a  philos- 
opher belonging  to  the  leisured  classes  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  "People  Who  Count"  do  not  have 
to  work  for  a  living  can  revel  in  the  delights  of  a 
Utopia  in  which  every  one  is  well  off,  the  business 
man,  dealing  with  production  and  exchange  in  a 
world  of  men  and  women  who  must  work  or  starve, 
is  more  concerned  in  promoting  conditions  likely  to 
insure  prosperity  to  the  community  that  provides 
him  with  his  clients. 

The  Pioneer  Spirit 

In  this  New  World  of  North  America,  the  strug- 
gle of  man  against  nature  is  more  obvious,  perhaps, 
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than  in  an  Old  World,  where  income  sufficient  for 
food,  clothing  and  considerable  comfort  is  considered 
by  so  many  as  their  undisputed  heritage.  We,  over 
here,  live  among  pioneers  and  the  sons  of  pioneers, 
who  have  homesteaded,  cleared  their  own  farms, 
prospected  for  and  discovered  mines,  started  busi- 
ness in  a  wilderness  and  seen  the  wilderness  become 
a  city.  We  realize,  perhaps,  more  readily  than  the 
philosophers  of  the  more  complex  Old  World  how 
much  we  owe  to  individual  energy  in  this  war  against 
nature.  The  continent  of  North  America  has  been 
civilized  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man  by  the 
enterprise  of  sturdy  individuals  and  not  by  state 
officials. 

The  fringe  of  civilization  has  been  pushed  into 
remote  regions;  the  life  of  the  frontier  has  all  but 
disappeared,  but  the  spirit  which  animated  these 
adventurers  is  not  dead.  It  was  a  spirit  of  sturdy 
self-reliance  of  men  whose  chief  assets  were  their 
health  and  their  energy. 

The  Personal  Element  in  Business 

With  the  struggle  for  existence  disguised  under 
the  polite  forms  of  settled  and  organized  communi- 
ties, it  is  still  to  men  of  vision  and  imagination  that 
we  owe  our  progress.  The  history  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  full  of  instances  of  men  who 
have  risen  to  commanding  positions  in  the  world  of 
affairs  by  the  force  of  personal  merit.  Mount 
Stephen,  Carnegie  and  Edison  are  typical  of  the 
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spirit  of  leadership  which  has  made  the  civilization 
of  our  continent  what  it  is.  In  all  fields  of  business 
life  we  owe  much  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  lead- 
ers, who,  with  a  fair  field  and  unhampered  by  tradi- 
tion, have  won  their  way  to  the  front.  In  new  coun- 
tries the  individual  seems  to  have  opportunities 
denied  him  in  older  nations. 

The  economic  fabric  of  long  settled  communities 
naturally  grows  more  complex  with  the  years,  but 
all  pioneering  in  business,  in  invention,  in  manu- 
facturing, in  better  production,  indeed,  in  almost 
every  form  of  industrial  progress,  is  still  due  mainly 
to  individual  initiative.  In  the  case  of  enterprises, 
however,  which  exceed  the  capacity  or  capital  of  any 
one  man,  cooperation  between  groups  or  companies 
of  men  has  been  found  advantageous.  Such  com- 
panies, however,  only  succeed  where  they  incorporate 
the  eager  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  The  moment  they 
become  static  they  decay  and  give  place  to  a  more 
energetic  rival. 

In  the  largest  company  or  in  the  most  complex  cor- 
poration the  driving  power  of  the  individual  is  the 
keynote  of  progress.  If  the  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  recorded  greater  material  prog- 
ress than  half  a  dozen  centuries  before,  is  it  not 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  period  the  indi- 
vidual was  permitted  to  enter  into  his  own  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  fetters  which  had  previously 
bound  him  to  his  class? 
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Dangeks  of  Individualism 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  to  the  human  race  in 
unrestricted  individualism.  "Every  man  for  him- 
self" is  not  only  a  selfish  policy;  it  may  imperil  the 
harmony,  indeed,  the  safety,  of  the  community.  Man 
as  a  social  animal  has  a  duty,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
also  to  his  neighbors.  The  business  man  or  business 
company  in  a  complex  community  or  state  has  a 
similar  duty  to  the  public.  The  work  of  that  man 
or  company  is  ultimately  for  the  preservation  and 
benefit  of  his  community,  and  while  that  work  is  most 
energetically  prosecuted,  if  done  in  the  spirit  of  the 
individual,  it  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  is  prosecuted 
to  the  detriment  of  the  community  or  race  as  a 
whole. 

That  is  where  the  state  may  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere as  a  regulating  factor  in  the  world  of  business. 
Where  individual  activity  is  carried  on  to  the  obvious 
detriment  of  the  public,  the  state,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  is  justified  in 
exercising  restraints.  The  individual  must  above  all 
be  a  good  citizen.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen  he  must  be  first  of  all  trans- 
formed into  a  state  official.  The  exercise  of  state 
interference  can  be  just  as  excessive  as  business 
enterprise.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  corrective  medicine. 
Now,  medicine  may  sometimes  be  good  for  a  man. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  in  order  to  be  well 
we  should  be  fed  only  on  pills. 
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Regulative  Influence  of  Government 

Of  course,  the  immediate  purpose  of  business  is 
profits  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  state  is  justice. 
The  two  aims  are  not  incompatible,  but  the  machinery 
for  attaining  them  is  altogether  different.  That  of 
the  government  cannot,  as  all  history  proves,  be  used 
effectively  to  make  profits.  It  may  in  a  certain 
measure  prevent  injustice  and  an  appeal  to  it  may 
be  necessary  even  when  it  opposes  business  interests. 
But  in  the  main  the  community  will  be  better  served 
when  business  of  its  own  motion  realizes  the  ends  of 
justice  than  when  they  are  forced  upon  it  by  state 
action. 

We  have  long  since  outlived  the  day  when  busi- 
ness would  contend  that  any  intervention  of  the  state 
in  its  affairs,  whatever  its  nature,  was  vicious.  But 
it  still  holds  to  the  cardinal  principle  that  this  inter- 
vention should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  If  busi- 
ness is  interested  in  the  amount  of  such  intervention, 
it  is  still  more  keenly  concerned  in  regard  to  its  char- 
acter. It  insists  that  the  interest  of  community  is 
best  served  when  the  government's  intervention  is 
purely  regulative.  It  is  jealous  lest  inadvertently 
the  springs  of  business  action  be  broken  and  an  ob- 
struction thrown  into  its  machinery. 

Bearing  in  mind  our  analogy  with  the  physician, 
it  will  be  observed  that  state  action  is  curative  rather 
than  creative.  The  ideal  condition  of  physical  well- 
being  is  so  to  live  as  not  to  need  a  doctor,  and  the 
ideal  business  is  so  conducted  that  the  public  is  not 
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forced  to  contemplate  or  adopt  state  regulation  or 
control.  These  ideals  may  be  hard  to  maintain. 
Accidents  may  happen  to  the  healthiest  man,  and 
wars  or  panics  may  bring  disaster  to  the  best  regu- 
lated companies.  But  accidents  and  wars  are  usually 
beyond  our  control  and  therefore  are  beside  the 
argument. 

State  Socialism  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Ills  of 

Business 

How  many  an  illness  is  due  to  selfish  excess !  How 
often  the  decay  of  a  once  powerful  company  is  due 
to  its  abuse  of  privilege  and  disregard  of  the  inter- 
ests and  opinion  of  the  community  it  ought  to  serve ! 
The  company  or  business  enterprise  that  lives  for 
itself  and  is  not  conducted  ultimately  with  an  eye  to 
its  usefulness  to  the  community  is  an  unhealthy  busi- 
ness and  a  source  of  instability.  It  incorporates  a 
wrong  ideal  of  conduct,  and,  sooner  or  later,  is  bound 
to  come  in  conflict  with  public  opinion,  to  its  own 
ultimate  ruin.  That  business  which  desires  a  good 
old  age  must  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  service- 
service  to  the  community,  and  service  to  the  public. 
It  will  be  conducted  all  the  better  if  it  is  virile  and 
progressive,  full  of  initiative  and  new  ideas,  free  from 
red  tape,  official  rules,  cast-iron  precedents  and  regu- 
lations, but  it  ought  always  to  be  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  good  citizenship. 

The  tendency  toward  state  ownership  and  control, 
which  is  now  happily  passing  away,  was  the  after- 
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math  of  a  too  reckless  and  selfish  individualism,  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  during  the  first  stages 
of  industrial  growth.  The  so-called  Manchester 
School  policy  of  "laissez  faire"  or  "devil  take  the 
hin'most"  was  carried  to  excess  and  resulted  in  hard- 
ship to  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  so  in  an  un- 
healthy situation  in  the  body  politic.  In  England, 
for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  calculated  that  one-third  of  the  families  did  not 
have  enough  to  eat.  Such  a  condition  could  only 
arise  in  a  community  where  the  desire  for  individual 
profit  had  outrun  the  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.  It  resulted  in  a  not  unnatural  reaction 
in  favor  of  state  regulation,  control  and  even  opera- 
tion of  the  major  industries.  The  body  politic  was 
sick,  and  state  socialism  was  advocated  as  a  medicine. 

Whether  the  medicine  would  kill  the  patient  was 
something  these  political  doctors  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider. The  argument  for  and  against  state  operation 
of  industry  was  vaguely  theoretical.  There  was  no 
direct  experience  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made 
t©  determine  the  probability  as  to  whether  such 
schemes  would  or  would  not  succeed. 

Growth  of  Sentiment  for  Government 
Interference 

Those  who  advocated  a  socialization  of  industry 
reached  their  point  of  view  by  gradual  steps,  no  one 
of  which  represented  a  wide  departure  from  existing 
conditions.    Intent  on  remedying  evils  sometimes 
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real  and  sometimes  fancied,  they  advanced  step  by 
step  thru  government  supervision  to  government 
regulation,  to  government  control,  and  finally  to 
government  operation.  The  process  was  so  gradual 
that  they  were  hardly  conscious  that  the  final  stage 
of  their  proposition  rested  upon  a  basis  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  which  preceded  it. 

Those  who  opposed  their  views  found  themselves 
in  a  more  or  less  unfortunate  position.  Claiming 
that  proposed  remedies  would  not  work,  they  seemed 
to  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  defending  or 
at  least  condoning  the  evils  which  the  reform  element 
was  seeking  to  combat.  The  way  of  the  conservative 
may  be  right,  but  it  is  frequently  unpopular. 

The  distrust  of  business  men  for  any  proposal  of 
state  socialism  was  founded  on  something  more  solid 
than  natural  inertia.  It  was  based  upon  a  keener 
appreciation,  grounded  in  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  business  affairs,  of  the  extent  to  which  what 
is  worth  while  in  business  rests  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  individual.  Theirs  was  the  practical  grasp  of  the 
question  that  laid  bare  the  motive  principle  of  mod- 
ern business  life. 

They  had  never  seen  any  wide  application  of  the 
principle  of  state  industry  and  could  argue  only  from 
general  analogies  and  limited  observation.  They 
knew  that  the  private  business  concern  stands  on  its 
own  feet  and  has  only  its  own  resources  to  fall  back 
upon ;  they  saw  that  a  government  machine,  whatever 
its  purpose,  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  the 
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people  and  could  thru  the  taxing  power  fall  back 
upon  the  wealth  of  all  the  members  of  the  community. 
One  had  to  make  its  own  living  with  all  which  that 
implies,  the  other  could  live  upon  the  efforts  of 
others.  * 

Can  a  Government  Undertaking  Be  a 
Business  Success? 

The  test  of  a  private  enterprise  is  the  making  of 
profits  under  competitive  conditions.  That  test  can- 
not be  applied  to  government  operations.  A  govern- 
ment rarely  feels  that  it  is  under  the  obligation  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  enter- 
prises, and  where  that  is  frankly  its  purpose,  as  in 
the  state  tobacco  factories  of  Central  Europe,  it  facil- 
itates the  making  of  a  profit  by  establishing  a  monop- 
oly in  favor  of  the  state. 

/A  private  enterprise,  even  when  operating  a  public 
utility  like  a  railroad,  has  the  stimulus  of  profit  to 
spur  it  to  a  fruitful  activity,  but  if  profits  fail  and 
losses  occur  thru  misfortune  or  mismanagement  it 
must  bear  its  own  burdens.  It  is  generally  believed 
by  business  men  that  no  undertaking  run  by  govern- 
ment can  stand  the  full  test  of  profit  making  and 
proper  conservation  of  the  plant.  Reports  of  profits 
from  operations  generally  overlook  depreciation, 
reserves,  interest  on  capital  and  an  allowance  for  the 
equivalent  of  the  taxes  paid  by  private  undertakings. 
From  a  strict  accounting  view,  most,  if  not  all  gov- 
ernment business  undertakings  operate  at  a  loss  and 
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would  be  wiped  out  were  it  not  for  the  direct  and 
indirect  support  of  the  public  treasur^  There  may 
be  circumstances  in  which  such  oppi'ation  at  a  loss  is 
justified  by  public  interests,  byJt  it  is  hard  for  a  busi- 
ness man  to  conceive  of  such  a  system  being  general- 
ized without  being  reminded  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  island  njade  a  living  by  taking  in  one  an- 
other's washing. 

^©fERNMENT   INTERFERENCE   SHOULD  Be 


The  business  man  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  himself  and  his  fellow  taxpayers  who  bear  the 
burden  of  experimentation  in  the  field  of  government 
industry.  If  the  assumption  of  government  control 
were  to  take  place  progressively,  as  some  enthusiasts 
desire,  the  time  might  come  when,  with  only  a  part 
of  the  nation's  industries  nationalized,  staggering 
burdens  of  taxation  would  crush  the  profit  out  of  all 
the  rest! 


War's  Effect  on  Business  Structure 

For  a  time  the  necessities  of  governments  during 
the  Great  War  seemed  to  upset  all  precedents.  The 
governments  of  the  belligerent  powers  believed  it  to 
be  necessary  to  take  a  large  part  in  directing  the 
economic  activity  of  the  people  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  in  many  cases  to  assume 
complete  control  of  it.  Those  who  in  earlier  years 
had  argued  for  extension  of  government  intervention 
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in  business  affairs  found  in  these  events  a  vindication 
of  their  position,.  Those  who  had  steadfastly  insisted 
upon  the  inefficiency  of  government  agencies  in  prac- 
tical business  affairs  harbored  the  fear  that  so  many 
steps  had  been  taken  toward  government  interven- 
tion that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  retrace  them. 

Neither  hope  nor  fear  was  justified  by  the  out- 
come. Both  sides  forgot  that  these  were  emergency 
measures  likely  to  be  abandoned  when  the  needs  from 
which  they  were  born  ceased  to  exist.  They  over- 
looked the  fact  that  this  government  action,  tho  in- 
tended to  enhance  economic  efficiency,  gave  that  idea 
a  very  limited  scope  and  concentrated  on  the  single 
purpose  of  winning  the  war,  brushing  aside  all  other 
considerations.  They  failed  to  perceive  that  when 
peace  came  the  public  would  no  longer  be  impressed 
by  the  mere  fact  that  the  government  had  done  cer- 
tain things,  but  would  begin  to  inquire  how  well  it 
had  accomplished  them. 

f 

War  Measures  Tested  by  Business  Standards 

The  fact  is  that  these  war  measures  never  were 
judged  by  ordinary  business  standards  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  measured.  Into  these  standards  the 
element  of  cost  always  enters  as  a  vital  factor.  In 
the  throes  of  war  we  did  not  always  have  time  to 
count  the  costs.  The  thing  of  importance  was  the 
result  attained.  Whatever  success  these  measures 
might  have  had  was  due  to  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  received  by  the  people,  who  silenced  every  other 
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demand  than  national  needs  and  accepted  any  incon- 
venience to  trade  or  industry  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

As  soon  as  peace  came,  murmurs  of  criticism 
began  to  be  heard.  Customary  standards  of  criticism 
began  to  be  applied  and  government  administration 
no  longer  appeared  in  a  rosy  light.  The  net  result 
was  that  the  state  as  an  economic  agent  was  tried  and 
found  wanting.  We  had  had  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  government  operation  on  a  large  scale  and  the 
conviction  of  its  weakness  became  widespread.  There 
has  been  a  complete  reaction  in  public  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  government  action  in  business  affairs. 

Ethics  of  Business  Enterprise 

But  if  the  principle  of  government  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  business  has  suffered  an  eclipse,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  again  emerge  into  prom- 
inence unless  business  finds  within  itself  the  means  of 
securing  justice  to  all  in  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs.  The  war  has  left  its  aftermath  of  taxation, 
with  its  accompanying  influence  of  government  on 
business.  We  cannot  overlook  the  possibility  that 
the  forces  which  moved  toward  government  interven- 
tion during  the  nineteenth  century  might  again  be- 
come prominent.  Happily  there  are  contrary  indi- 
cations. 

"Big  business"  realizes  that,  unless  there  is  general 
prosperity,  with  employment  at  a  living  wage  for 
practically  every  willing  worker,  business  is  not  really 
good,  even  tho  individual  enterprises  may  be  making 
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large  temporary  profits.  It  has  a  broader  outlook 
than  it  had  in  the  early  stages  of  industrialism,  and 
more  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  realizing 
that  business  should  always  be  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  good  citizenship. 

Service  the  Keynote  of  Sound  Business 

The  moral  of  all  these  considerations  is  that 
SERVICE  should  be  the  cardinal  policy  of  good  busi- 
ness. If  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  are,  above  all,  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong.  Our 
object  is  to  supply  the  needs  and  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  our  clients.  We  may  be  as 
enterprising,  as  full  of  initiative,  as  inventive  in  ideas 
and  methods  as  possible,  and  this  initiative  is  best 
fostered  if  we  can  count  on  a  reasonable  reward,  but 
if  we  keep  SERVICE  as  our  watchword,  our  indi- 
viduality will  always  be  guided  in  the  right  direction. 
Such  a  spirit  will  conduce  more  than  anything  else  to 
success,  but  the  success  will  not  be  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  the  public  welfare,  and  it  will  obviate  all  likelihood 
of  the  public  wasting  time,  energy  and  money  in 
attempting  to  run  your  business  for  you. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  instance  from 
the  history  of  the  company  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve,  I  should  like  to  illustrate  my  argument  from 
the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  That  rail- 
way holds  the  unique  record  of  being  the  only  large 
private  railway  enterprise  in  the  world  that  escaped 
the  fate  of  being  taken  over  by  its  government  even 
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temporarily  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War.  My  firm 
belief  is  that  its  immunity  was  due  to  the  impreg- 
nable position  it  held  in  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Canada  thru  its  record  of  service  ever  since  its 
construction  as  a  transcontinental  railway.  One  of 
the  startling  and  at  the  time  much  criticized  posters 
with  which  Van  Home  placarded  the  country  in  the 
early  days  read: 

"Parisian  Politeness  on  the  C.  P.  R." 

This  was  merely  a  vivid  expression  of  the  cardinal 
policy  of  the  men  who  established  the  company  that 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  the  people  of  Canada 
were  to  be  the  watchwords  of  this  private  enterprise. 
These  men  were  all  imbued  with  an  intense  patriot- 
ism and  belief  in  Canada,  and  considered  that  in 
building  up  their  railway  they  were  building  up  their 
country.  SERVICE  was  the  very  breath  of  their 
nostrils.  The  result  was  that  they  established  not 
only  a  successful  railway,  able  to  weather  severe 
financial  storms,  but  they  also  established  a  popular 
railway  in  which  the  people  of  Canada  had  confi- 
dence. Its  profits  have  never  been  excessive,  and  its 
prosperity  is  generally  taken  as  reflecting  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Canadian  people  as  a  whole. 

Productive  Activity  Best  Stimulated  by 
Individual  Initiative 

One  of  the  principal  lessons  of  the  Great  War  was 
the  importance  of  production.  We  had  listened  so 
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long  to  the  complaint  of  would-be  reformers  that  the 
chief  evil  of  our  present  social  order  was  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  property  and  income,  that  we 
half  believed  it  to  be  true.  We  were  more  concerned 
with  the  principle  of  division  than  the  amount  to  be 
divided.  But  the  war  showed  us  that,  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  mechanism  which  had  been  built  upon  for 
supplying  human  needs,  we  were  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  When  we 
had  to  draw  upon  our  resources  we  found  them  to 
be  largely  imaginary.  This  experience  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  and  the  gospel  of  hard  work  must  be 
put  into  practice  if  human  progress  is  to  continue. 

Production  and  yet  more  production  is  the  neces- 
sity of  our  age.  It  may  be  that  certain  commodities, 
produced  irrespective  of  demand,  find  it  difficult  at 
times  to  obtain  a  market,  but  thruout  the  world  there 
are  always  many  who  are  short  of  food,  either  be- 
cause the  world's  crops  are  insufficient  or  because 
they  cannot  be  paid  for  thru  absence  of  commodities 
or  money  which  can  be  given  in  exchange.  For 
increased  production  the  world  has  not  yet  found  any 
better  incentive  than  the  hope  of  individual  profit. 
As  an  actual  producer  the  state  machine  is  noto- 
/  riously  inefficient.  Where  production  is  accelerated 
/  by  those  who  at  the  same  time  are  inspired  by  ideals 
of  service,  you  have  the  healthiest  condition  under 
which  business  may  be  pursued,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  ideal  world  that  the  business  man  can 
imagine. 
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